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GERMANY. 
BAVARIA. 

NUREMBERG. 

By  Consul  Charles  S.  AViiiaus,  Sfuremberff,  Fe1»rnary  25. 

No  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  j)resents  such 
contrasts  and  such  interesting  economic  problems  as  1914.  It  must  be 
sharply  diA^ded  into  two  periods — one  of  peace  and  one  of  war.  The 
former  showed  a  continuation  of  the  depression  of  1913,  the  effects  of 
which  in  the  Nuremberg  consular  district  were  described  in  detail  in 
the  last  annual  report.  This  depression  began  toward  the  close  of 
1912  and  was  a  reaction  from  the  active  period  which  had  continued 
since  1907.  Its  characteristic  was  a  sluggishness  in  the  movements 
of  capital,  resulting  from  a  previous  overproduction  in  many  indus- 
tries, especially  the  iron  industry,  and  uncertainty  about  the  political 
consequences  of  the  Balkan  disorder.  The  effect  was  a  general  dis- 
inclination to  start  new  enterprises  or  to  invest  heavily  in  existing 
concerns,  revealing  itself  most  conspicuously  in  a  suspension  of 
building  activity.  Many  workmen  became  idle,  and  manufacturers, 
not  finding  a  good  market  at  home  and  being  exposed  to  disastrous 
competition,  made  every  effort  to  dispose  of  their  previous  surplus  in 
foreign  countries.  The  increase  of  exportations  during  1913  and  the 
first  half  of  1914  was  not  an  unqualified  indication  of  prosperity. 

Reviving  Prosperity  Halted  by  the  War. 

How  long  this  condition  would  have  lasted  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  signs  of  a  reviving  prosperity  were  present  when  the  war  broke  out. 
This  clearly  proved  that  financial  matters  were  sound.  Although 
unexpected,  the  w^ar  brought  no  moratorium  wath  it  as  it  did  in 
several  other  countries.  The  general  feeling  of  confidence  was 
strengthened  by  the  excellent  harvests  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
animals,  which  alone  W' ould  have  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  1914.  The  war  naturall}^  caused  a  sudden  disturbance.  Many 
persons  proceeded  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions  and  to  call  in  their 
money,  wdiile  railroad  traffic  during  the  month  of  August  had  to 
yield  to  the  necessities  of  mobilization.  Many  manufacturers  suffered 
more  or  less,  depending  on  whether  their  products  served  luxury  more 
than  necessity,  or  were  effected  by  the  loss  of  the  belligerent  market 
and  the  interruption  of  commerce  with  the  neutrals.     Certain  articles 
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iiuliri>ttlv  coniu'ctod  witli  war  had  an  increased  snle;  for  instance,  toy 
makers  found  a  strong  demand  for  toy  guns,  swords,  tin  soldiers,  and 
1  rum  pets. 
Industries  Affected— Shipments  Interrupted. 

Since  the  most  important  ])art  of  the  year  began  with  the  war,  I 
sliall  di.scuss  it  moiv  fully.  The  Nuremberg  Statistical  Ollice  has  just 
published  some  interesting  data  covering  the  first  three  months  of  this 
l)eriod,  from  which  the  following  facts  were  taken: 

The  important  toy,  lead-pencil,  and  brush  industries  and  the 
grai)hic  industries,  as  well  as  those  numufacturing  metal  goods, 
machinery,  and  articles  of  luxury,  were  more  or  less  paralyzed  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks.  This  is  true  of  the  pai)er  industry,  particularly 
ot  the  cardboard  branch,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  horn  and  cellu- 
loid articles.  Building  activity  stopped,  thereby  seriously  alFecting 
joiners,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  upholsterers.''  and  painters. 

The  industries  which  chiefly  suffered  were,  as  already  said,  those 
producing  articles  of  luxury,  while  those  working  for  the  army,  as, 
for  example,  the  leather  industry,  woolen  and  linen  factories,  and 
sundry  machine  shops,  found  abundant  employment.  This  showed 
the  remarkable  adaptability  of  the  German  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant. The  effect  was  favorable  on  the  labor  market,  greatly 
reducing  the  nimiber  of  unemployed.  This  adaptability  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  circumstance  that,  although  the  industries  of 
Nuremberg  depend  essentially  on  foreign  exportation,  which  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  w^ar,  the  subscription  to  the  first  war  loan 
in  Nuremberg  was  nearly  $10,000,000. 

The  suspension  of  railroad  traffic  during  August  not  only  pre- 
vented shipments  but  caused  an  inconvenient  shortage  of  coal  and 
raw  materials,  while  the  impossibility  of  realizing  foreign  debts  to 
pay  urgent  domestic  creditors  put  many  manufacturers  in  an  un- 
pleasant situation.  They  had  to  give  respites  to  customers  while  they 
themselves  received  raw  and  Avorking  materials  only  upon  cash  terms. 
Business  was  further  handicapped  by  imperial  decrees  forbidding 
the  exportation  of  certain  metals.  The  anxietj'  caused  b}'  the.se  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  discharge  of  many  employees  and  a  restriction 
in  work. 

Percentage  of  Unemployed — Prices. 

The  percentage  of  the  unemployed  during  August  was  greater  in 
Nuremberg  than  in  any  other  German  city  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing 200,000  inhabitants.  From  August  1  to  September  1  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  the  employed  was  in  Kiel  12  per  cent,  in  E.ssen 
14  per  cent,  in  Bremen  )i2  per  cent,  and  in  Cologne  34  per  cent,  while 
in  Nuremberg  it  was  40  per  cent  and  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Fuerth  it  reaclied  r)4  per  cent.  On  August  1,  1914,  there  were  113,149 
j>ersons  industrially  employed  in  Nuremberg;  on  September  1  only 
<)7.4()7.  The  decline  was  due  to  the  ci'ippling  elTect  of  the  war  on  the 
exi)()rt  industries  and  to  the  calling  into  service  of  20,000  soldiers. 
The  situation  soon  began  to  impi'ove,  for  the  number  of  the  emplo3'ed 
on  ()ctol)er  1  had  leached  72.123,  on  November  1  it  was  7(5,129,  and 
since  that  date  it  has  continuously  increased.  In  the  absence  of  any 
general  statistics  of  the  unemployed  the  compiler  of  the  above-men- 
tioned report  has  taken  the  available  figures  of  various  labor  unions, 
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and  concludes  that  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Nuremberg  was, 
roughly,  September  1,  31,000;  October  1,  24,000;  and  November  1, 
18,000.     Only  4,000  of  the  number  last  given  were  men. 

Bank  Run  Checked — Public  Loan  Offices. 

The  run  on  the  Municipal  Savings  Bank  began  July  25  and 
reached  its  highest  point  July  31.  Normal  conditions  were  reestab- 
lished by  August  8,  as  a  result  of  the  calming  assurances  of  the  city 
government.  People  soon  began  to  deposit  again  their  "  anxiety 
reserves"  (Angstreserven),  and  sums  which  were  previously  invested 
in  societies,  cooperative  societies,  and  other  banks  now  found  their 
way  into  the  Municipal  Savings  Bank.  The  large  withdrawal  of 
deposits  in  October  comprised  almost  exclusively  investments  in  tlie 
war  loan,  which  was  about  $179,000. 

Three  new  credit  institutions  were  established  in  Nuremberg.  On 
August  6  there  was  opened  a  public  Darlehenskasse,  or  loan  office, 
connected  with  the  Reichsbank,  chiefly  serving  the  needs  of  larger 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  During  the  first  three  months  it 
loaned  $966,(350,  generally  on  the  security  of  negotiable  paper,  less 
often  on  that  of  goods.  It  supplied  $344,480  for  the  war  loan.  The 
Kriegskreditbank  Nurnberg-Furth,  beginning  business  on  September 
24,  was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  smaller  merchants  and  indus- 
trial employers.  By  the  end  of  October  it  had  loaned  $58,252.  Con- 
nected with  the  latter  was  the  Municipal  Loan  Office,  which  began 
business  at  the  end  of  October  and  gave  credit  in  cases  where  the 
bank  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Prices  of  provisions  in  this  period  were  satisfactory.  Grain  and 
flour,  in  spite  of  a  good  harvest,  became  somewhat  dearer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  speculation  by  producers,  dealers,  and  millers.  The 
city  government  in  August  established  maximum  prices  for  rye  and 
wheat  flour,  anticipating  by  nearly  three  months  the  more  compre- 
hensive order  of  the  Federal  Council.  It  also  set  prices  for  potatoes, 
salt,  and  eggs ;  those  for  eggs  were,  however,  not  long  maintained. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  articles  was  not  great.  Bread  rose 
only  a  pfennig  (one-fourth  cent)  per  pound  during  August,  while 
meat  prices  did  not  advance  until  October,  the  increase  averaging 
only  5  pfennigs  (1^  cents)  per  pound. 

General  Effect  Favorable  to  American  Trade. 

From  this  brief  review  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  Nuremberg,  Avhich  is  not  only  the  most  important  com- 
mercial and  industrial  city  in  this  consular  district,  but  by  far  the 
most  important  in  Bavaria.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  other 
cities.  We  may  conclude  that  economic  conditions  in  this  district 
were  sound,  that  they  have  constantly  improved  since  the  war,  and 
that  with  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  United  States  may  compete, 
with  better  chances  of  success,  for  the  trade  formerly  conducted  with 
the  belligerents,  while  its  cotton,  wool,  copper,  and  grains  could  at  the 
present  time  be  sold  to  advantage. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  declared  exports,  in  spite  of  the  war,  was  $90,000 
greater  than  in  1913,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
declared  values  of  exports  from  Nuremberg  to  the  United  States 
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tlutiiip:  the  years  endeil   Dcceinhcr  31,  11)13  and  1911,  as  invoiced 
through  the  Nureniber*]j  considate: 


Articles. 


TO  THE  V'NTTED  STATES, 


A  luminiim  powder 

Antiquitios 

Boer 

nrass  wire 

Uronzo: 

Metal  leaf 

Metal  clippings 

I'owdor 

Brushes  and  hair  pencils 

Cakes,  piniierbreaa 

Carboos,  electric  liKhling... 

Cartridces 

Telluloid  (except  toys) 

Clocks,  metal 

Combs,  palalilh 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Hloves 

Hosiery 

Monograms 

Drawing  instruments 

Karthen  and  china  ware: 

Crockery 

Porcelain 

Flour  walers 

I'ullcr's  earth 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Heads  and  spangles 

Bottles,  decanters,  etc. . 

Cylinder,  window,  plate. 

kfirrors 

Optical  lenses 

Spectacles,  goggles 

Gold  and  silver  manufac- 
tures: 

Gold  leaf 

Pocket  pencils 

Silver  leaf 

Tinsel  wire,  lahn 

Trimmings,  galloons 

Goldbeaters'  molds 

Hair  and  bristles 

Herbs,  crude 

Hops 

Hop  powder  (lupuline) 

Horse-radish 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures: 

Household  utensils 

Machinery 

Steel  wire 

I,a va  stone 

Lava  tips,  insulators 

Leather,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Gloves 

(Move  leather 

Pocketbooks,  etc 

Linen  embroideries 


1913 


J8,117 
13U,r>44 


67,816 

2.=>f,.  S53 

-!»■),  HO 

S2,S78 

14,647 

126,471 

5,723 

l'.»,7as 

20,904 

455 


41,577 
137,917 

217,026 

14,898 


21,. "ill 

2,320 

243,197 

31,279 

62,723 


11,089 


102,524 

GO,  000 

7,073 

55, 7.S.S 

12,:J53 

957, 2m 
20,098 


79,986 
18, 478 
23,818 

47,420 


2,211 
30,532 
40,  (.57 

4,356 


1914 


$6,630 

314 

92,. 343 

8,559 

101,665 

130.  .551 

379,  f,m 

87,907 

11.811 

91,981 

6,422 

12,303 

29,467 

1,061 

1,269 

4,045 

6,570 

132,232 

1,068 

367,560 

12.602 

2,111 

22, 633 
2,749 
230, 002 
110,390 
72,977 
3,317 


2,927 

888 

3,541 

148,352 

£0,926 

2,238 

103,232 

5,910 

807,486 

28,301 

2,406 


164,011 

22, 870 

8,455 

5,009 

9,530 


19,6.30 

22, 737 

1,487 


Articles. 


TO  THB  UNITED  STATES— 

colli  inued. 

Metal  compositions,  manu- 

fiu'tures , .. 

Paints  and  colors: 

Artists'  paints 

Karth  colors 

Pap«T,and  manufactures  of: 

Hooks,     printed     and 
blank 

Dicalcomanias 

Lithographic  prints 

Monograms 

rar>er— 

Colored,  wall  .glazed 
Dfcalcomania  papir 
Mftal-c-oati'd 

Post  cards,  lithographed 

Pencils,  lead  and  colored 

Pencil  leads 

Phonograph  needles 

Pipes,  briar 

Pitch,  Burgundy 

Shoes,  woolen  and  leather. . 

Stones,  lithographic 

Tin  foil 

Toys: 

Dolls 

Of  metal 

Wax  tapers 

Wine 


Total. 


TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Bronze  powder 

Drawing  instruments. 

Gold  leaf 

Lead  pencils 


Total 

TO  POETO  EICO. 


Household  utensils. 

Post  c-ards 

Toys,  metal 


Total. 


TO  HAWAH. 


Linen  goods  (trousseau) 

Toys,  metal 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1913 


»20,374 

15,295 
1,997 


20,142 
77,375 
187,797 


13, 163 

1,190 

83,292 

41,882 

307,993 

3,590 


37, 187 


70,936 
1,543 

2,589,832 

5,136 
2,916 


6,966,126 


1,028 
564 


2,365 


150 
121 


152 
719 


871 


6,969,633 


1014 


129,125 


12,502 
9,187 


4,827 
70,423 
176,480 
35,425 

24,179 
7,779 
81,925 
44,129 

■  358,741 
,   30,199 

3,539 
2,256 
9,386 
3,811 
47,699 
2,051 

■  70,374 
i2, 672, 044 

4,745 
1,494 


7,056,580 


1,040 

484 

482 

2,502 


4,508 


119 

83 


202 


17ft 


176 


7,061,472 


Ketiirned  American  floods  were  valued  at  $243  in  1914,  as  against 
$1,991  in  the  preceding  year, 

MUNICH. 

Dy  Connnl  CeniTnl  T.   St.  John  Gaffney,   Munich.  Febrnary  1. 

Owing  to  the  iincertainty  of  the  market  the  Munich  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  decided  not  to  j)ublisli  any  olhcial  report  as  to  the 
general  business  situation  this  year. 
The  Labor  Market. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  conditions  of  the  hibor  market  have 
changed   considerably.      Several   industrial   and   commercial   enter- 
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jDrises  were  forced  to  limit  their  staff ;  some  for  a  time  had  to  give  up 
entirely  their  operations.  But,  fortunately,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  commercial  conditions  changed  for  the  better.  It  is  even  stated 
that  a  want  of  workmen  was  felt  in  many  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings,  particularly  in  those  manufacturing  supplies  for  the 
military  forces,  more  especially  in  the  metal  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
workmen  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  war, 
especially  in  the  wood  and  building  industries. 

Immediately  after  the  war  began  there  w^as  a  considerable  want  of 
agricultural  workmen,  and  the  supply  had  to  be  replenished  among 
the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  who  were  out  of  work.  The 
general  improvement  in  the  situation  of  the  labor  market  is  evidenced 
by  notices  issued  by  the  Bavarian  trade-unions.  The  metal  and 
clothing  industry,  as  well  as  the  leather  industry,  were  on  account  of 
the  military  contracts  greatly  in  need  of  additional  w^orkmen. 

The  Leather  Industry — Chemicals. 

The  leather  industry,  quite  naturally,  has  been  fully  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  military  supplies,  and  the  price  of  leather  has 
increased,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  shoes,  cartridges, 
cases,  saddles,  harnesses,  and  the  like.  Most  countries  have  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  leather,  and  Germany  is  not  in  a  position  to 
produce  sufficient  for  its  needs.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  two  organizations  w^ere  formed  for  the  distribution 
of  hides,  and  have  proven  a  great  success.  The  various  branches  of 
the  leather  industry  have  been  organized  into  five  groups,  the  whole- 
sale dealers  forming  a  sixth  group.  The  former  place  their  material 
at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Eawhide  Co.,  which  turns  it  over  to  the 
AVar  Leather  Co.  (Kriegsleder  Aktien  Gesellschaft).  By  this  ar- 
rangement a  considerable  saving  in  freightage  is  effected  and  great 
quantities  are  accumulated.  The  finished  hides. are  deli^'ered  through 
the  groups  of  the  respective  German  States.  In  order  to  avoid  specu- 
lation, maximum  prices  are  fixed,  these  being  adjusted  to  the  latest 
auction  prices.  It  is  believed  that,  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  the 
supply  will  last  throughout  the  war,  especially  as  great  quantities 
that  previously  had  been  used  for  articles  of  luxury  are  now  utilized 
for  military  purposes.  The  shoe  manufacturers  in  Bavaria  were  able 
to  fill  the  greater  part  of  their  orders  for  February,  1915.  Though 
exportation  has  ceased,  the  factories  are  working  at  full  force.  Bills 
are  paid  satisfactorily. 

In  the  chemical  industry  conditions  vary.  Factories  that  manufac- 
ture colors  and  dyes  have  practically  ceased  operation,  owing  to  the 
stoppage  of  exports.  Very  few  orders  for  acids  are  received.  On  the 
other  hand,  factories  producing  pharmaceutical  preparations  and 
explosives  are  fully  occupied.  The  manufacture  of  matches  has  in- 
creased by  45  per  cent.  The  old  stock  has  been  disposed  of.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  remained  the  same  as  before  the  war,  but  retail  prices 
have  increased.  The  manufacturers  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  themselves  with  the  necessary  chemicals  and  raw  mate- 
rial. For  match  sticks  German  wood  was  substituted  for  the  mate- 
rial formerly  imported.  Many  firms  are  now  producing  insulating 
materials  and  paints;  others  are  producing  foodstuffs,  such  as  meat 
extracts,  oils,  essences,  and  coffee  extract.    There  is  a  great  demand 
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ill  various  important  clicmical  lines  for  ammonia,  on  which  tlic  Gov- 
ernment recently  fixed  maximum  prices.  In  consequence  of  a  lack 
of  Chilean  saltpeter,  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  fertilizei's  have 
increaseil  their  output  to  the  hi^^hest  extent.  The  I}a\  arian  nitrogen 
woiks  (Bavarian  StickstoU'werke)  at  Trostbeig,  as  well  as  the 
anil  in  and  soda  works  at  Baden,  have  taken  up  various  branches  of 
electrical  and  chemical  nuinufacturc. 
The  Building  Trades — Cement  Industry. 

Tiie  huiUlinc;  trade  and  the  trades  connected  with  it  have  suffered 
deci<le(lly  by  the  war.  llpon  the  declaration  of  war  building  activi- 
ties came  to  a  sudden  stop.  It  was  imj)ossible  to  ship  storeys,  cement, 
or  iron  by  rail  or  by  inland  waterways,  and  shipping  in  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  almost  disappeared.  The  work  on  buildings  al- 
ready under  way  was  temporarily  discontinued.  Landlords  made  as 
few  improvements  as  possible,  owing  to  the  loss  of  rents,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  the  big  industrial  concerns  to  erect  new  buildings. 
In  the  provincial  districts  building  activities  have  not  entirely 
ceased,  as  the  farmers  in  districts  where  help  and  building  material 
could  be  obtained  at  low  prices  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
especiall3'  as  they  had  a  very  good  harvest  la.st  year.  There  was  re- 
duced activitj'  in  the  cities  in  municipal  building  operation.s.  The 
contractors  suffered  considerably  under  the.se  conditions;  contracts 
run  for  long  terms,  they  have  great  stores  of  material  on  hand,  and 
they  have  had  to  retain  their  technical  staffs. 

The  quarry  industry  also  can  not  be  considered  to  be  flourishing. 
Brick  kilns  are  working  at  reduced  hours.  In  the  cement  industry 
business  was  satisfactory  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  in  many 
districts.  Orders  came  in  as  frequently  as  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  did  not  seem  bad,  on  account  of  the  many 
militarj^  buildings  and  waterways  that  were  projected.  The  cement 
works  of  Bavaria  gave  a  somewhat  satisfactory  dividend  to  their 
stockholders.  They  supply  at  present  only  4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
demand  in  their  district,  and  the  union  between  these  works  and 
others  of  south  Germany  runs  till  1925  for  a  share  of  50  per  cent,  at 
least,  of  the  whole  demand.  There  will  probably  be  a  great  demand 
for  cement  after  the  war. 
Porcelain,  Glass,  Brushes,  Paper,  Printing,  Etc. 

In  the  i)orcelain  industry  most  of  the  factories  are  working  only 
a  few  days  each  week,  especially  as  Bavaria  produces  mainly  fancy 
articles.  In  the  glass  industry  also  conditions  are  poor.  As  the  build- 
ing trade  is  adversely  affected,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  window 
glass,  and  the  manufacture  of  bottles  decreased  with  the  reduced  ex- 
portation of  beer  and  mineral  waters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
mand for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  gla.ssware  increased.  Before 
the  war  the  brush  industry  was  very  active,  as  many  orders  came 
from  foreign  countries,  but  some  factories  are  now  closed. 

In  the  i)aper  indu.stry  conditions  vary.  The  mills  producing 
printing  and  wrapping  ])apers  arc  busy.  The  paper-box  factories 
had  to  overcome  some  difliculties  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  are 
busy  now  with  orders  for  sjjecial  boxes  u.sed  for  the  sending  of  gifts 
to  soldiers  at  the  front.  Among  those  trades  which  have  recently 
suffered  the  graphic  industry  must  be  put  in  the  first  place.  Num- 
bers of  workmen  and  employers  are  either  entirely  out  of  work  or 
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their  income  has  been  reduced  to  a  great  extent;  several  printing 
manufacturers  have  considerably  reduced  their  staff. 

The  Metal,  Iron,  and  Electrical  Industries — Machine  Factories. 

The  metal  industry  is  largel}^  dependent  upon  imports  of  material. 
Copper  showed  unsteady  price  quotations  during  the  entire  year; 
the  highest  prices,  of  course,  prevailed  since  the  war.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  appreciable  scarcity  of  copper.  The  prices  for  the  different 
metals,  such  as  copper,  brass,  tin,  and  nickel,  have  been  so  judiciously 
regulated  that  the  metal  trade  has  continued  to  work  at  a  profit. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  iron  industry  showed  a  weak 
market.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  number  of  works  had  to  close 
owing  mainly  to  the  lack  of  laborers.  About  September,  however, 
the  trade  gradually  revived  when  neutral  countries  like  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Sweden  negotiated  transactions  with  Germany.  The  last 
months  of  1914  showed  an  increase  of  production,  and  the  market  at 
present  may  be  considered  normal. 

The  electrical  industry  has  steadily  developed  and  stands  foremost 
among  Bavaria's  industries,  having  an  annual  production  valued  at 
several  million  marks.  While  this  business  had  been  splendid  before 
the  war,  it  has  been  even  more  so  since  then.  This  shows  itself  espe- 
cially in  the  automobile  trade  and  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machines  and  apparatus  and  kindred  appliances,  the  orders  for  these 
being  so  enormous  as  to  keep  the  w^ell-paid  laborers  constantly  busy. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  machine  factories,  which  are  kept  going 
at  high  tension  to  replenish  material  destroyed  during  the  war.  This 
destruction  is  so  extensive  that  the  outlook  for  years  to  come  in  this 
trade  is  very  favorable. 
Breweries — The  Wood  Trade — Antiques — Retail  Trade. 

The  brewing  industry  also  showed  a  general  depression  of  business. 
Before  the  war  various  factors,  such  as  stagnation  in  the  building 
market  and  bad  weather,  had  combined  to  reduce  the  consumption 
somewhat,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Shipments  w^ithin 
Germany  entirely  ceased  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  and 
have  been  since  only  partly  resumed.  The  exportation  of  beer,  Avhich 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  Munich's  industrial  life, 
w^as  at  first  completely  interrupted,  and  is  so  still,  so  far  as  concerns 
hostile  countries  and  over-sea  neutral  ports.  The  loss  of  the  five 
largest  breweries  of  Munich  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent. 

The  wood  trade  suffered  many  losses  because  of  the  war,  as  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  practically  ceased  and  the  demand  for 
cellulose  decreased  considerably.  There  were  also  fewer  orders  for 
railroad  ties.  The  trade  in  antiques,  an  important  branch  of  Munich's 
industry,  naturally  suffered  from  war  conditions,  as  did  also  the 
jewelry  trade  and  its  allied  interests. 

The  retail  business  was  almost  entirely  stopped  in  August,  but  in 
September  it  began  to  revive,  and  the  Christmas  sales  were  better 
than  might  have  been  expected.     Even  the  sale  of  articles  of  luxury 
was  better  than  expected. 
Coal  and  Cotton  Industries. 

The  coal  market  showed  a  weakening  before  the  war  compared 
with  1913.  This  w^eakening  was  very  pronounced  at  first,  but  in 
September,  when  transportation  facilities  had  become  better,  con- 
ditions improved.     The  daily  export  dropped  considerably  in  August, 
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but  rose  ixpix'in  from  Soptemlwr  to  October.  As  tlie  supply  is  still 
pioator  than  tlie  deinand,  the  surplus  of  coal  will  be  manufactured 
into  coUo,  mainly  in  order  to  keep  up  the  needed  supply  of  benzol 
ami  other  coal-tar  protlucts. 

As  for  the  textile  industry.  1014  was  not  a  very  j^rosperous 
year;  of  its  various  branclu's  the  cotton  industry  has  sufl'ered  most. 
Even  before  the  war  the  business  was  bad  and  prices  hifrh,  owing  to 
the  unccituintv  of  political  conditions  in  Argentina,  Mexico,  and 
the  Balkan  States.  In  July  prices,  which  up  to  that  month  had 
gradually  risen  from  15 J  cents  per  pound  at  Bremen  to  IG^  cents, 
dr<)})ped  to  15  cents,  the  reduction  being  due  to  reports  of  a  good 
American  cotton  crop.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  the 
cotton  industry  entered  upon  a  very  precarious  phase,  for  the  im- 
I)ortation  of  cotton  became  a  serious  problem.  Old  contracts  for 
cotton  fretjuently  had  to  be  annulled.  xVfter  cotton  was  taken  off 
the  contraband  list  by  England  the  market  revived  somewhat,  but 
on  the  whole  the  situation  was  far  from  reassuring.  In  regard  to 
the  three  great  South  German  cotton  spinnerics  whose  shares  are 
listed  in  the  slock  exchange  at  Berlin  it  is  said  that  the  companies 
did  well  during  the  first  half  of  1914  and  that  at  present  the  situa- 
tion of  these  coni})anies  is  satisfactory. 

The  Woolen  and  Linen  Industries — Crops. 

In  the  Avoolen  industry  a  great  improvement,  accompanied  by  a 
general  revolution  in  the  trade,  is  expected  to  take  ])lace  after  the 
war.  The  exjieriment  will  be  tried  of  having  La  Plata  auctions  at 
Antwerp.  Eactories  producing  tricot  Avares  and  stockings  are  run- 
ning full  time  and  can  accept  no  more  orders  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  linen  trade  has  suffered  but  little,  and  the  hemp  industry  is 
turning  out  considerable  material  for  war  purposes.  Prices  rose 
several  times  for  hemp,  as  Austria  and  Italy  at  first  prohibited  its 
export;  later  they  raised  the  embargo. 

1'lie  agricultural  department  for  various  reasons  furnishes  no  re- 
port this  year.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  harvest  has  been 
fair.  Eye  has  somewhat  fallen  off,  while  oats  and  barley  were  good 
and  wheat  satisfactory.  Eodder  was  excellent  in  quantity  and 
qiudity.  Hops  were  not  of  lirst  quality.  The  Avine  harvest  Avas  only 
medium  in  (juantity  but  good  in  quality.  The  potato  harvest,  on  the 
other  hand,  Avas  excellent  throughout  and  the  supply  on  hand  amply 
suflicient,  as  there  Avas  no  export.  As  for  cattle,  no  statistics  are  given, 
but  the  situation  of  the  cattle  is  good,  especially  as  regards  suj)ply. 

Traffic  on  the  Danube  in  Bavaria. 

As  regards  commercial  relations  Avith  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
P)alican  States,  the  three  Bavarian  river  ])orts  shoAv  the  folloAving 
ligiu'es  for  im-oniing  and  outgoing  freight  in  11)13  and  1914: 


Ports. 

IncomiDg  freight. 

Outgoing  IreiRht. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

DeRRondnrf 

Ton*. 
■1,724 
49,570 
T8.S05 

Tons. 
2,742 
79.511 
97,64(3 

Toiu. 

13.743 
14<J,252 

Tons. 
ir.i 

Fas-snu 

13.050 

Ratisbon 

134,Ca8 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  last  five  months  of  1914  were 
war  months,  the  general  condition  of  trade  on  the  Danube  seems  to 
have  been  hardly  affected.  The  main  trade  consists  of  grain,  wood, 
petroleum,  and  meal.  The  increase  of  incoming  freight  at  Passau, 
principally  grain  from  Austria-Hungary,  was  due  largely  to  the 
removal  of  the  import  duty.  The  same  was  true  at  Eegensburg, 
which  shows,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  lumber  and  the  i^etroleum 
trades,  due  in  the  former  case  to  the  general  decrease  in  building 
activity,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  embargo  put  on  petroleum  by 
Roumania.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  war,  the 
figures  for  1014  approximated,  and  even  slightly  sm-passed,  those  for 
the  preceding  year. 

American  Goods  Wanted — Exports  to  the  "United  States. 

Munich  as  a  business  center  is  secondary  to  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
American  goods  are  not  great.  There  is  a  field,  however,  for  type- 
writers, refrigerators,  fancy  groceries,  soaps,  shoes,  machine  tools, 
kitchen  utensils,  garden  tools,  shovels,  motor  boats,  and  office  fur- 
niture. 

The  declared  values  of  exports  from  Dresden  to  the  United  States 
dm-ing  the  jenvs  ended  December  31,  1913  and  1914,  as  invoiced 
tlu'ough  tliis  consulate,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Artificial  flowers 

Art  objects 

Antiquities 

Beer: 

In  bottles 

In  casks 

Books 

Brushes 

China 

Cheese 

Chemical  preparations 

Clocks  anfl  movements 

Cotton  and  linen 

Drawings 

Engravings 

Embroidery 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Glue  and  glue  stocks 

Household  goods 

Lithograph  prints 

Leather  gloves 

Manufactures  of  copper,  etc. . . 

Matches 

Machines 


1913 

1914 

S9, 73S 

$10,340 

32,897 
344,568 

908,820 

10,  .599 

8,738 

245, 755 

170, 400 

39,4.50 

49,456 

51,853 

50,211 

1,563 

110 

55, 121 

51,724 

20,280 

22,070 

15,467 

5.690 

11,733 

43,358 

3,363 

601 

3,326 

14,039 

24,931 

11,101 

1,797 

5,717 

35,642 

29,085 

63, 924 

72,0-32 

21,170 

6,931 

147,496 

140,144 

150,089 

127, 3-13 

28,542 

20, 374 

1.607 

929 

9,899 

7,166 

Articles. 


Instruments: 

Mathematical. . 

Musical 

Metal  paper 

Paintings: 

Oil 

On  glass 

Water  color . 

Paper,  n.  e.  s 

Photographic  goods 

Pumice  stone 

Rubber  goods 

Rugs 

Scientific  apparatus 

Skins 

Stained  glass 

Statuary 

Tapestry 

Wall  paper 

Watch  springs 

Wood  carvings 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


15, 
97, 

375, 
23, 

9, 

4, 

2, 

7, 

1, 

36, 

38, 

24, 

11, 

3, 

11, 

1, 

29, 


2,568,851 


1914 


«18,816 
9,461 
95,314 

181,906 

48,215 

238 

16, 939 

7,628 

452 

3,400 

231 

8,n3 

338 

35, 981 

1,076 

1,545 

130 

9,476 

361 

32,820 


1,698,664 
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By  Consnl   General   William   J.   Pike,   Coburs,    March.   10. 

The  Coburg  consular  district  embraces  four  of  the  eight  Thuringian 
States  and  Upper  and  Lower  Franconia,  the  two  large  and  important 
northern  Provinces  of  Bavaria.  This  comparatively  small  territory 
has  an  estimated  population  of  1,250,000  and  contains  four  of  the 
important  manufactures  of  Germany,  namely :  Porcelain  and  china- 
ware,  dolls  and  toys,  willow  ware,  and  cotton  spinning. 
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Changes  In  Trade  With  United  States — Chief  Items. 

For  many  years  the  district  has  found  an  extensive  market  in  the 
T'nited  States  for  its  products.  A  steady  jjrowth  in  manufactures 
is  shown  by  the  increase  of  its  exports  from  $r),()()0.0()()  in  1010  to 
$T.0()().()()0  in  1!)14.  Ex<rptinfr  raw  cotton,  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  American  ju'oducts  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  the 
district.  amon<j:  these  Uvuv^  such  articles  as  a^n-jcultural  imi)lcmcnts, 
sewin<i:  machines,  typewriters,  shoes,  ami  fresh  and  dried  fruits. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  cities, 
wholesale  houses  of  importance,  or  importing  concerns. 

The  trade  with  the  Ignited  States,  while  showing  a  healthy  growth, 
has  undergone  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  exports,  as  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  poi'cclain  and  stoneware  exports  decreased  in 
value  fr()m  $2,000,000  in  1909  to  $700,000  in  1914.  while  during  the 
same  period  the  item  of  dolls  and  toys  increased  from  $2,500,000  to 
$4,250,000. 

No  German  Statistics  Available — Industry  Halted. 

The  task  of  iHvparing  an  accurate  review  of  industrial  conditions, 
even  under  normal  circumstances,  is  very  diflicult,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  States.  Provinces,  circles,  etc.,  embraced  in  this  consular 
district.  This  difficulty  has  greatly  increased  since  the  Government 
has  decided  that  the  usual  annual  reports  from  local  chambers  of 
commerce  will  not  appear  for  1914,  In  many  instances  also  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  Lave  been 
closed.  Every  available  source  of  information  testifies  to  the  gen- 
erally favorable  condition  in  almost  eveiy  industry  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  in  xVugust.  In  agriculture — and  fully  50  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  w^ere  engaged  in  this  pursuit — all  conditions  prom- 
ised exceptional  crops.  In  the  industrial  world  not  only  was  labor 
fully  employed  at  good  wages  but  the  future  was  bright,  because  of 
abundant  orders  for  later  delivery. 

A  recital  of  the  effects  ])roduced  in  local  commerce  and  industry 
by  the  European  war  would  seem  superfluous.  In  domestic,  as  well 
as  foreign  commerce,  there  could  be  but  one  result.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception.  The  willoAV-ware  industry,  employing 
thousands  of  hands,  turned  its  attention  from  the  usual  wickerwork 
manufacturers  to  the  making  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  to  be 
used  in  the  shipment  of  cartridges,  shells,  and  other  projectiles  and 
explosives  of  every  description  used  in  the  arm}'. 

Remarkable  Doll  and  Toy  Industry. 

The  most  important  industry  in  this  district,  so  far  as  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  the  manufacture  of  dolls  and  toys, 
the  export  of  which  to  the  United  States  has  steadily  increased  until 
it  reached  nearly  $4,140,000  in  1914,  which  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  estimated  production  of  the  district.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  toy-making  community  in  the  world  is  better  known  than  that  of 
Bavaria  and  Thiiringia.  It  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
has  steadily  develoi)ed  from  a  household  industry,  producing  only 
wooden  toys  of  the  cruder  sort,  until  now,  in  addition  to  the  home 
workeis,  many  important  factories  are  furnishing  nations  in  every 
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part  of  the  globe  an  endless  variety  of  dolls  and  toys  composed  of 
wool,  wood,  stone,  porcelain,  leather,  papier-mache,  metal,  and  cel- 
luloid. 

As  a  result  of  long  centuries  of  work  in  the  same  industry,  a  real 
creative  genius  and  exceptional  skill  appears  to  have  been  developed 
and  even  inherited — to  have  descended  in  certain  families  from  one 
generation  to  another — in  the  creation  of  dolls  and  toys.  About  1820 
the  first  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  product  was  intro- 
duced through  the  use  of  papier-mache.  This  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  dressed  and  jointed  dolls  and  mechanical  toys  that  dis- 
play a  highly  developed  genius.  It  is  estimated  that  25,000  people 
found  employment  in  this  great  industry,  and  a  conservative  au- 
thority placed  the  value  of  the  amiual  production  at  $20,000,000, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  production  of  Germany.  Of  this  amount 
fully  $15,000,000  worth  was  for  export,  the  remainder  being  for  the 
home  market.  The  two  best  customers  have  been  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  whose  purchases  amounted  to  three-fourths  of 
the  export  trade. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
European  war,  every  branch  of  this  trade  was  in  the  most  prosperous 
condition  and  was  so  tullj  engaged  that  prompt  delivery  was  made 
only  with  difficulty.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year,  with  little  de- 
mand in  the  home  trade  and  exports  to  every  important  foreign 
market,  excepting  America,  cut  off,  the  natural  result  followed — 
unemployment.  I^Tiat  per  cent  of  the  work  people  are  still  employed 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  the  single  saving  factor.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
metals,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  other  materials  declared  contra- 
band, prices  have  greatly  advanced,  and  through  this  cause,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  orders  and  scarcity  of  labor,  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
concerns  have  closed  or  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  goods  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  Porcelain  Industry. 

An  industry  ranking  equal  in  importance  with  the  manufacture  of 
dolls  and  toys  is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  china,  and  stoneware, 
and  this  district  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  three  most  important 
centers  of  the  ceramic  industry  in  all  Europe.  Its  history  goes  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  establishment,  in  a 
large  measure,  being  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  important 
deposits  of  kaolin.  From  the  start  every  condition  seemed  to  favor 
its  development,  until  to-day  Thuringian  china  and  porcelain  is  well 
known  for  its  excellence  and  artistic  features  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  industry  may  be  divided  at  present  into  four  chief  branches, 
namely:  The  production  of  plate  and  household  ware,  the  manu- 
facture of  electrotechnical  goods,  the  toy-making  branch,  particu- 
larly the  manufacture  of  doll  heads,  and  the  making  of  fancy  goods 
generally  loiown  as  articles  of  luxury ;  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  first  mentioned.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  branch  has  developed  is  readily  seen  by  the  state- 
ment that  those  who  may  be  termed  the  larger  manufacturers  num- 
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bcr  100,  ami  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  imliistry  has  given  em- 
j)h)vment  to  25,000  or  .'iO.OOO  Avork  ])eople,  >vith  a  production  vari- 
ously i)hu-ed  at  from  $12.()()0.(K)0  to  $15,000,000,  or  nearly  (me-half 
of  the  total  output  of  (Jermany. 

A\'hile  the  <roods  produced  in  the  district  did  not  rank  as  hijrh 
in  ^rade.  on  the  whole,  as  those  made  in  certain  other  pai'ts  of  Europe, 
n  ready  niai'Icet  was  found  for  staple  articles  in  ditl'eivnt  countries  of 
the  world,  and  i)articularly  in  the  United  States,  which  took  nearly 
$1,000,000  wortli  in  1J)14.  (iood  customers  in  the  jiast  have  been 
found  in  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  What 
has  been  observed  above  re<;ardin<r  other  industries  is  applicable  to 
the  china  and  porcelain  industry — that  is,  the  beainninf;  of  1914  was 
hiirhly  prosperous,  but  in  the  last  half,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  business 
Avas  to  a  larfre  decree  ]iaraly/ed.  with  a  home  market  demanding  few 
or  no  *r(X)ds  and  an  export  trade  not  worthy  the  name. 

The  Basket.  Cane,  and  Willow-Ware  Industry. 

One  of  German}' "s  best-known  industries,  located  almost  entirely 
within  this  consular  district,  has  been  the  manufacture  of  willow, 
cane,  wicker,  palm,  and  straw  plaited  goods.  The  product  covered 
an  immense  variety  of  articles,  from  furniture  of  expensive  grades 
down  to  the  cheapest  class  of  basketry  known  to  the  trade.  Just  how 
important  this  industry  has  been  in  the  district  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  given  employment  to  approximately  25,000  people  and 
yielded  an  annual  production  reaching  in  value  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars; in  one  single  class  of  goods,  that  of  l)askcts,  there  has  been  an 
estimated  ])roduction  of  $4,000,000.  In  some  sections  of  northern 
Bavaria  fully  500  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  population  found  work 
in  this  trade.  The  industry  may  be  strictly  termed  one  of  home 
workers,  the  only  exception  being  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
which  has  been  a  factory  product,  but  amounted  to  only  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  output.  The  numufacture  could  be  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral chisses — that  is,  willow  ware,  cane  goods,  and  articles  made  from 
palm  leaf,  straw  plaiting,  wood  shavings,  and  other  artificial  mate- 
rials. Some  conception  of  the  variety  of  articles  produced  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  concern  alone  exhibited  0,000 
samples. 

That  the  United  States  furnishes  a  considerable  market  and  that 
the  ware  is  increasing  in  popularity  is  shown  bv  the  declared  export 
in  11)14  of  $350,000  as  against  $;]0.600  in  11)07.  "in  the  past  excellent 
markets  have  also  been  foimd  in  England,  Switzerland,  Erance,  and 
Belgium  for  the  sale  of  these  goods.  Among  all  the  important  in- 
dustries of  the  district  this  one  is  exceptional  in  not  having  sustained 
serious  loss  as  a  result  of  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
probably  never  before  been  a  time  in  its  history  of  some  150  years 
when  the  trade  found  it  impossible  to  supi)ly  the  demand,  and  prices 
may  be  considered  to  be  at  the  present  time  exceptionally  favorable. 

Textile  Industries — Brewing. 

In  at  least  one  line  this  district  has  been  a  rather  important  cus- 
tomer of  the  United  States,  namely,  in  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton, 
which  was  bought  and  used  to  the  amount  of  225,000  bales  per 
annum.    The  .spinning  branch  may  likewise  be  classed  as  being  an 
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exception  to  the  general  rule  during  the  war,  having  experienced  a 
favorable  ending  in  1914.  All  reports  indicate  that  the  larger 
concerns  were  not  only  fully  employed  but  in  many  instances  work- 
ing overtime.  All  branches  of  textile  industries  have  felt  keenly 
the  effect  of  the  war.  In  cloth  making  and  the  manufacture  of 
ladies'  dress  goods — and  especially  the  _  manufacture  of  flannels, 
which  lately  enjoyed  foreign  markets  reaching  into  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  the  Balkan  States,  Turkey, 
China,  and  Japan — the  blow  has  been  severe. 

The  situation  facing  the  immense  brewing  interests  of  Bavaria  is 
serious  in  the  extreme.  With  imports  of  barley  from  Eussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  other  countries  restricted,  with  governmental  control  of  all 
domestic  grains,  with  the  restriction  that  but  00  per  cent  of  the 
amount  formerly  used  is  permitted  the  industry,  and  with  a  probable 
reduction  in  output  by  one-half,  conditions  hold  out  but  little  hope 
for  the  future. 

Poor  Chance  for  Direct  Importations  from  United  States. 

The  part  of  a  report  that  is  of  greatest  interest  to  the  American 
business  world  is  undoubtedly  the  discussion  of  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  American  products,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  frank 
and  honest  opinion  is  desired,  although  it  does  not  always  carry  with 
it  the  brightest  outlook.  The  American  manufacturer  has  been  too 
frequently  deceived  and  led  into  expensive  experiments  by  bril- 
liantly worded  essays  on  glowing  trade  opportunities. 

In  the  first  place,  and  to  give  a  better  appreciation  of  existing  con- 
ditions, it  should  be  understood  that  the  largest  cities  in  this  district 
have  only  40,000  or  50,000  inhabitants  apiece.  There  are  two  others 
having  25,000  inhabitants  each,  nine  having  from  10,000  to  16,000, 
and  many  smaller  communities  ranging  in  population  from  1,000  to 
5,000  each.  These  cities  it  must  be  understood,  however,  in  nowise 
compare  in  purchasing  capacity  Avith  American  icities  of  the  same 
class.  In  a  territory  of  this  character — to  express  a  frank  and 
candid  opinion— there  is  very  little  opportunity^  for  the  direct  im- 
portation of  American  products.  This  judgment  is  based  upon 
several  years  of  experience  in  the  most  favorable  sections  of  Europe 
and  upon  direct  and  constant  contact  wdth  the  trade. 

Small  Dealers  do  not  Import — Trade  Through  Large  Cities. 

For  years  American  manufacturers  have  requested,  and  have  been 
furnished  with,  addresses  of  dealers  in  small  cities.  The  lack  of 
residts  obtained  has  no  doubt  often  been  the  cause  of  much  disap- 
pointment in  view  of  the  expense  incurred  in  seeking  this  trade. 
The  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  foreign  markets  can  be  secured  by 
making  importers  of  small  dealers  is  well  illustrated  in  the  United 
States  itself.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  would  make  a  suc- 
cess of  direct  importation  if  it  were  at  all  possible;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  business  concerns,  large  or  small,  in  American  cities  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  class  do  not  import  goods  direct. 

During  the  past  year  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $7,000,000  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  district.  It  can  be  safely 
stated  that  the  destination  of  the  goods  was  limited  to  not  more  than 
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15  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  that  fully  80  per  cent  were  sold  to 
firms  in  New  York,  Chica^i^o,  IMiiiadclphia,  Boston,  and  Cleveland. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  consular 
district,  viz,  foreign  merchandise  is  sold  and  shii)i)ed  mainly  to 
firms  located  in  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

German  Methods  of  Extending  Trade — Successful  American  Methods. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  Germany  in  the  development  of  foreign 
markets  and  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  for  the  sale  of  its  products 
has  amazed  the  commercial  world,  and  the  work  of  the  last  two 
decades  is  little  less  than  marvelous.  A  careful  study  of  the  methods 
adopted  to  bring  about  this  1>ewildering  growth  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  many  of  the  amateurish  theories  advanced  for  the  use  of  American 
producers.  Regarding  our  export  trade,  there  recently  appeared  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  one  of  the  foremost  export  trade  journals  of 
the  United  States  the  following:  "  Before  you,  as  an  individual,  can 
properly  adapt  your  selling  methods  to  the  people  and  conditions,  you 
have  simply  got  to  study  the  field.  Export  trade  is  a  common-sense 
l)roposition  and  requires  the  same  brand  of  forethought  that  leads  a 
man  to  consult  time-tables  to  make  sure  he  boards  the  right  train." 
There  is  a  world  of  good  judgment  contained  in  these  words. 

There  arc  certain  American  firms  which  have  been  most  successful 
in  the  exporting  business  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are  those 
concerns  which  take  the  question  seriously,  personally  learning  the 
needs  and  conditions,  meeting  requirements  and  competitors,  and 
conforming  to  the  inflexible  rules  of  trade.  Great  commercial 
acliievement  by  short-cut  methods  is  the  impressive  exce])tion.  If  it 
be  asked  what  has  most  contributed  to  the  success  of  these  successful 
exporters,  it  can  be  answered  that  this  includes  the  meeting  of  com- 
petitors as  to  terms  of  credit,  prices,  and  the  like,  and  also  includes 
the  establishment  of  foreign  branch  houses  or  business  connections 
with  important  selling  agencies,  or  the  sales  of  goods  to  large  import- 
ing concerns  located  in  the  principal  cities. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States — Small  Decrease. 

A  remarkable  showing  is  revealed  in  the  following  declared  export 
statement,  in  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  Eurojiean  war,  the 
annual  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
$18,500.  The  items  showing  greatest  decrease  were  steel  balls  and 
bearings  and  beer.  In  steel  balls  and  bearings  the  export  in  1913 
amounted  to  $073,000,  which  declined  to  $i>38,000  in  1014.  Two  rea- 
sons are  assigned  for  this  unusual  decrease:  Competition  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  fact  that  during 
certain  portions  of  the  last  six  numths  of  1914  the  shipment  of  this 
class  of  goods  was  ]irohibited  by  the  German  Government.  The 
export  of  beer  to  the  ITnited  States  dropped  fr(mi  $1*24,000  in  1913  to 
$83,000  in  1914.  Other  noticeable  increases  were  in  the  items  of 
woolens  (from  $15,000  to  $92,000  in  1914)  and  glass  beads  (from 
$109,000  to  $149,000). 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  articles 
invoiced  at  the  Coburg  con.sulate  general  and  shipi)ed  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  during  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914: 
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Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bags  (shopping  and  school).. 

Bafala  belling 

Beer 

Colors,  dry 

Cotton  textiles  and  manu- 
factures  

Dolls  and  toys 

Embroidery 

Flowers,  artificial 

Gelatin 

Olass: 

Beads  (artificial  pearls).. 

Buttons 

Eyes 

Glassware 

Glove  leather 

Guns 

Hams,  sausage 

Hardware 

Hops 

Linen 

Machinery 

Manganese  oxide 

Marbles: 

China 

Glass 

Medicinal  preparations 

Metal  ware , 


1913 


$1,OCO 

2,  r.92 

124,028 

5,562 

16,082 

477,797 

4,4(55 

3, 280 

178,7(.8 

109,932 


572 
169,375 
34,440 
31,855 

393 


243,733 

3,8rd 

303 

7,118 

5,290 

2, 498 

1,909 

11,587 


S5,835 
83,453 
10,557 

13,e05 

511,773 

5, 425 

3,8S3 

162,680 

148,9.50 

10,549 

1,234 

136, 4C8 

20,002 

13, 677 

10,477 

10,382 

253,741 

1,203 

3,154 

13,319 

7,136 
7,489 


.27,288 


TO  THE  UNITED   STATES— COn. 


Mmeral  waters 

I'aper  Vi'are 

Porcelain  and  stoneware 

K  abbit  skins,  raw 

Bags 

Slate  pencils  and  slates 

Steel  and  iron  ware 

Steel  balls  and  ball  bearings. . 

Tlicrmo  meters 

Wafers 

Whetstones 

AVillow  ware 

Woodenware 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  THE  PIIILimNES. 


Cobrs,  dry 

Glassware 

Metal  ware 

Porcelain  and  stoneware. 
Sausages 


Total. 


1913 


5534 

0,  440 

5S4, 017 

53,306 

26,  876 

3,757 

37, 822 

672,667 


2, 188 

292 

354,940 

27,4.33 

15, 802 

10,101 


3,232,776 


356 
5,354 


5,710 


1914 


$10,112 
578, 109 


12,t(U 

1,750 

25, 264 

238,787 

26,708 


341,657 
14, 346 
92,664 
14,120 


2,818,759 


113 

208 


120 
19 


407 


No  invoices  were  certifiecl  for  sliipments  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Eico. 
There  were  no  American  goods  returned. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Sonneberg  Agency. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  declared  value  of  the  articles  in- 
voiced at  the  consular  agency  at  Sonneberg,  S.  M.,  and  shipped  to 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  vears  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles.       ,.    , , 

1913 

1914 

Brushes             

$2,681 

$571 

7,465 

17,019 

3,167 

260 

3,621,492 

9,981 

16,557 

23,240 

3,283 
31,569 
63, 575 

1,478 

Masks  

$23,992 
60,845, 

$20, 842 

Celluloid  articles 

Metal  ware 

16, 032 

5,371 
4,831 

1,849 

Cotton  gloves. . .        

Musical  goods 

21, 786 

13,458 

Dice 

3,385 

Dolls  and  toys 

3,373,438 

20, 905 

Dominoes 

Paper  ware      

17,802 
172,353 

8, 959 

G  lass  beads 

18,683 
4,860 

Porcelain  and  stone  ware 

Stockings 

210,069 

Glassware 

1,895 

Gold  and  silver  necklaces  and 
mesh  bags 

Stoneware,  alabaster  clocks . . . 
Woodenware  (baskets,  etc.)... 

Total 

569 
9,703 

1,806 
31,852 

19, 107 

Kitchen  utensils 

3,736,021 

4, 136, 709 

Linen  towels 

No  invoices  were  certified  at  the  Sonneberg  agency  for  shipments 
to  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines.     There  were  no  returned 


American  goods. 
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